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A TIME OF MIXED EMOTION 

Ave Atque Vale should be the title for these paragraphs, but in fact it 
would only apply in the most formal sense. Arthur Pigott will become 
the director of the CAA£E next spring and Roby Kidd will leave us to 
become Secretary-Treasurer of the Social Science Research Council and 
the Humanities Research Council in Ottawa. But Mr Pigott has been 
welcomed, indeed hailed, long before this in Association affairs for he 
has been chairman of the Association’s Executive Committee and director 
of community relations for the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto. And, of course, we are not saying farewell to Dr Kidd. Such 
departures and arrivals, felicitously few in the cAAzg, are always like 
New Year's Eve, a time of mixed emotion; nostalgia for the warm 
memories of the past and pleasurable anticipation of the future. Loss 


and gain do not always balance each other; but we in the CA AE may 


feel that providence has treated us very well. 


WHAT A PIECE OF WORK IS A MAN! 
HOW NOBLE IN REASON! 
The premiére of Camelot in Toronto brings to mind, although not, it is 
true, very compellingly, one of the animating ideas of T. H. White's 
The Once and Future King. King Arthur's hope that a round table of 
knights dedicated to moral order and pragmatic justice would supersede 
the lay-about-you, might-is-right temper of the times proved poignantly 
impractici il. Self-interest, im; satience and stupidity overcame amity and 
the knights and the table thes sat around are now only fabulous dust. 
“Brightness falls from the air 

But in the last volume of his work White makes clear that the idea 
did not die, that no positive moral act or concept ever dies, that Arthur 
would have many spiritual heirs. 

It is an attractive and comforting notion, but more than that, it must 
be a truth or the protozoa would not have eventuated in ourselves and 
those handmaidens of ours, parliamentary institutions. Whether the 
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Round Table crossed President Wilson’s mind when he conceived the 
League of Nations it is hard to say; but it and so many other splendid 
failures must have been close to the surface of mankind’s consciousness 
or men would not have tried again. Well, the League of Nations is a 
forlorn memory now, but it outlived any other like institution. The 
United Nations is the next step in the painful evolution towards a good 
societv. This, rather than the current straits in which it finds itself, i 
what should determine our attitude toward it. The perfectibility of man, 
noble in reason, humane in action, is an illusion of course; but the pursuit 
of the illusion has brought mankind to a higher degree of responsibility 
than ever before. Without it the Round Table, the League of Nations, 
the United Nations could not have come into existence, and without it 
we would have no future at all. 


PROFESSOR GALBRAITH 

In his Wordsworth Memorial Lecture of October 2, Professor Kenneth 
John Galbraith stressed the fact that mankind developed its value system 
during times when poverty and lack of security were the lot of all but 
a very few. Today, in our society, he observed, these facts of life have 
been overcome bv social security programs and we have only the goal 
of efficiency and productivity left. Economic growth is our main pre- 
occupation. But we have built certain cultural factors into our society 
which may lead us to the wrong use of this growth. Our tendency to want 
what others have, to imitate what others do, creates our wants and these 
desires may be strongly swayed by the force of mass media and similar 
techniques. The very fact of growth creates the need for more growth. 


The onlv needs which are not created and increased in this way 


are those paid for out of the public sector of the national budget. There- 


fore, our public sector, for instance, schools, medical care, pensions, 
administration, are starved while the private sector is overflowing. 

He dealt with several arguments advanced against this thesis: does 
this enlarge the public sector too much, was the first? Galbraith argues 
that it does not, for we cannot have too many schools, too many dollars 
for medical care . . . “The ultimate national securitv,” he said, “does not 
lie in the arms race, but in the minds of men.” Those who argue against 
an enlarged public sector of expenditure imply that government meaiss 
lack of freedom. Galbraith suggested that such an argument might be 
taken further; had we no government, we would be totally free. 

Against the claim that our society is not so affluent that the argu- 
ment for greater public spending can be valid, he advanced the thought 
that slums, derelict agricultural communities, all need better education 
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and health facilities, better pensions and better unemployment insurance 
to overcome this very lack of affluence and to allow people to leave 
for better positions. This cannot be accomplished by increasing the 
wealth of the very few in the high income brackets, he argues, but 
only by a larger public sector of the budget for such purposes. 

The final argument, that such liberal arguments are not soundly 
based without the taking over of major productive resources by govern- 
ment, was also dismissed by Galbraith. He simply pointed to the U.K., 
where, he said, only three major resources were nationalized and one 
of these has been returned to the private sector. Yet, he said, more 
public welfare is carried on in Britain than in most other countries. 
Canada and the U.K., he said, have shown the U.S. better schools, 
better medical services, through their acceptance of the government's 
rightful place in the total expenditure of the national income. 

The brisk sanity of Professor Galbraith’s observations are always 
restorative and it is naturally pleasing to be associated with Great 
Britain in this context ; but are we entirely deserving of it? Is it, in 
part, adventitious ? We may, perhaps, congratulate ourselves that our 
areas of bureaucratic and legislative responsibility are defined in such 
a way that public services improve in greater tranquility, or at any 
rate with less delay, than in the United States. But isn’t it true that 
the life in our own small cultivated jungle only differs in degree, not 
in kind from that of our neighbour ? Those values we have inherited 
from our more or less stable and unhurried past could easily fade 
before the lustre of greater affluence. For that matter have virtue and 
great riches ever been successfully homogenized ? 


‘All ages are but the streets of our own city. 

It is relevant to the general topic of adult education and society 
to call attention to the very remarkable activity of acculturation in 
England in the 7th and 8th centuries. As the Royal Commission on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments and Constructions of Scotland noted 
in its report on the Saxon cross at Ruthwell, ‘there is a contagious 
enthusiasm that may inspire the efforts of men in whom the spirit of 
a new movement is becoming incorporate, and this may carry them 
at a bound to heights that ordinary plodding steps would take a long 
time to climb’. This was a characteristic of the Christian conversion, 
and adult education shared in it. 


From the preface to The First Phase of Adult Education. 
An Encounter of Cultures, by H. P. Smith. 
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DOWN WITH 
PHILOSOPHER- 
KINGS ! 


Milton R. Stern 


With a weary sense of having been here before, extension and evening 
college educators these days are facing an outbreak of the age-old 
virus of academic snobbishness among their university colleagues. As it 
affects extension, it takes a traditional form: — suggestions to restrict 
programs for adults to ‘university level, meaning courses sanctioned 
by having been for many years part of ‘regular’ programs; and correspond- 
ingly invidious attitudes toward adventurous or, as they are sometimes 
less than affectionately called, ‘opportunistic, programs. The virus 
shows up in extreme form in a growing rhetoric echoing unexceptionable 
sentiments like ‘the pursuit of excellence, but with added statements 
calling for limitations in admission to college and cultivation of the 
idea of an intellectual élite whose claims to favored educational status 
go beyond intelligence to notions of birth and class. 

Such is the new élitesmanship. The idea remains as wistfully 
romantic for intellectuals as it was when the son of Ariston first advanced 
the head-turning notion of philosopher-kings. We in university adult 
education should pay enough attention to deal with it effectively as 
we see the spreading malady advance along the grassy ways of our 
own campuses. 

There is a growing (é)literature. The House of Intellect by Jacques 
Barzun, is but the most acerb and elegantly written of statements which 
cast universities in the role of preservers of a limited learning for a 
limited few born to the student lamp and the purple. Mr Barzun is by 
no means a lonely advocate. The doctrine is persuasive, and there has 
been a rush of hauteur to many heads. In The Idea of a College, for 
example, a considerably more pedestrian book than Barzun’s, Dr Elton 
Trueblood of Earlham College says, “Much of the danger in our current 
philosophy of education has come by glorification of the democratic 


aspects of our life without an equal glorification of the aristocratic aspects 
without which the former may lead to decay.’ (Nobody of course, 
excludes himself from the role of intellectual aristrocrat — at least nobody 
capable of writing even a clumsy English sentence.) Nor does Dr 
Trueblood fail to speak of ‘excellence.’ Indeed, there is ever more 
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frequent use of this word in speeches to alumni and alumnae as if it 
had incantatory power to drive mediocrity from the campus. 


What the ‘pursuers of excellence’ seemingly agree to is the 
plausible doctrine that quality and quantity, education of the many, 
are incompatible, and that the university is corrupted when its arcane 
learning is made available to more rather than fewer students, young 
or old. It is an attitude not limited to academics alone. Alfred Kazin 
recently described in The Reporter ‘the tiresome fear of our expanding 
society that is now so common among intellectuals.’ Pertinent to our 
work, he wrote, “Many intellectuals in America today doubtless find 
ridiculous that nineteenth-century hope to educate everyone which led 
Tolstoy to prepare his simplified version of the Gospels, or Emerson con- 
stantly to tour the country with set lectures on “Culture.” Yet, if the 
term “mass culture” means anything, it means the ever-widening social 
opportunity without which so many American intellectuals would have 
remained in the “masses. 

Kazin pointed out that this intellectual snobbism has a history 
the vast new reading public that accompanied the rise of the novel 
in the eighteenth century provoked the same horror that intellectuals 
today profess of the audience for television or movies. Though the 
eal vulgarity (of television) can be blamed more on the intellectuals 
who produce it (Mr Kazin means Madison Avenue “word merchants” ) 
than on the consumers who have no choice but to buy it, it is always 
this public that is blamed, for they symbolize “society” to intellectuals 
who, to themselves, personify “culture” 

Mr Kazin here suggests one way in which some intellectuals are 
corrupted and become corrupters by the very fact that they purvey 
trash in mass communications for money and publicity- -celebrity. More 
important and more insidious is the way in which the entire educated 
segment of the population is continuously infected (or “de-educated’ ?) 
by the remorseless radiations of mass communication. A real danger of 
high-flown speeches about the coming rule of the mind is that they 
distract attention from what may soon become a central problem of 
university education in general and of adult higher education in 
particular. That problem : how to keep the educated group educated, 
how to prevent them, with diplomas hot in hand, from slipping back 
into the ranks of the Great American Consumer, with intelligence 
tuned only to the wavelengths of the hard and soft goods of body, mind 
and spirit 

There is a genuine uneasiness among many people who think 
about education in terms of ‘elite,’ but who think incompletely and 
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too often from the point of view of ‘protecting’ a precariously-arrived-at 
personal investment in learning and study. Under the increasingly 
complicated circumstances of modern life, how can advocates of 
restricting education hope to influence the Affluent Society of the new 
America ? And what can they offer the Hungry Societies of Asia and 
Africa, pregnant with revolution and gestating with freedom in the midst 
of a population explosion ? A doctrine of an intellectual élite is irrelevant 
to the billions everywhere who are taking part in the real revolution of 
our time, what Sir Julian Huxley has called “The Revolution of Rising 
Expectations.’ All are Oliver Twists, and everywhere in our small world 
people feel entitled to more than they have. 

Nor can the aristocrats of intellect hope that the crowd will not 
hear the news. For all the monstrous gobble of modern mass communi- 
cation, the message has already been transmitted effectively. Says a 
recent New York Times editorial with conservative authority : “Within 
two generations we have come quite unconsciously to accept the thesis 
that formal education, even at the highest levels, is a natural and 
expectable part of our society.’ 

This is the situation in which the educated minority, among them 
we and our university peers, must discover a meaningful role. Shall it be 
the philosopher-king bit ? Or something less pretentious ? 

Any group claiming to be an ‘élite’ has the austere obligation of all 
rulers to stand at one remove from the ruled. The Revolution of 


Rising Expectations, then, must be intended for somebody else. But if 


it has any relevance for us, then the relevance must be expressed 


through a code of behavior which defines obligations and responsibilities 
rather than claiming rights alone. It is not enough for a self-proclaimed 
intellectual group, if it claims leadership, to be intellectual only : 
it must also lead. Let people make the claim, and other people — common 
people — will certainly put them to the test. Noblesse oblige. 

To be sure, some human beings are more adjusted to meaningful 
reading and study than to gaping at somewhat seedy, intellectual 
Quizlings on television. 

No one would deny that intellectuals are different from other 
people to the extent of their intellectuality, or that communication 
across the social barrier thus created is often awkward, difficult, 
and wasteful of energy. And yet, there is an apparently natural suspicion 
of learning among the uneducated. But how should the educated conserve 
and enhance the cultural heritage ? 

Whatever else is needed, the doctrine of an intellectual élite, as 
now promoted will not serve. It is accompanied by a tacit — and socially 
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destructive — doctrine endorsing social illiteracy for the bulk of humanity 
on no more solid a basis of reasoning than that the poor kept: coal 
in the bathtub. It is sterile, cold and functionless, with no promise even 
for the putative rulers. The advocates of an intellectual élite do not need 
to assert the right of the educated to status — they get benefits without 
such assertion 


But let us take heart. New formulations, fumbling in the womb of the 
fifties, will come alive in the decade of the sixties. It bids fair to be 
1 more exciting period than the recent past, when questions rather 
than answers were in style, when diagnosticians of society were in 
demand. Some of these have been quite acute in their observations, as, 
for example, Hannah Arendt; ‘It is a society of laborers which is to 
be liberated from the fetters of labor and this society does not longer 
know of those higher and more meaningful activities for which this 
freedk m would deserve to be won. 


Yet for all the sensitivity and sensibility of such statements, some- 
thing is lacking. There is too much diagnosis, too little attempt at answers. 


Not that answers can be guaranteed, but they represent experiment and 
bets on life, hope, not despair. The human element enters. It is 
people who can give intellect an ingrown, incestuous and decadent 
character — or something else. But nothing much has happened lately : 


questions and diagnosis, not answers, this has been the intellectual 
fashion since the thirties. Styles change, however, and this one is 
about to, not in the sterile direction of philosopher-kingship, but in a 
more optimistic democratic direction altogether. 


According to Hartley Grattan, the fall of Rome, the failure of 
Roman society, may largely be attributable to an inadequacy of adult 
education. Our own society is not likely so to succumb. Throughout 
the intellectual doldrums and the political and moral quietism of 
recent years, the scoffed-at notion of educating everybody has been 
gaining strength, has been a real lamp of learning kept lit as often as 
not by cheery non-élitists in university extension. Not merely a diagnosis, 
it has been an answer. It represents an opportunity for millions of people, 
which is why they have paid attention. There is little doubt that 
beyond the sneered-at public relations advantage accruing to higher 
learning from such activity, the real sense of educational benefits felt by 
millions of people has formed a basis of popular respect for learning upon 
which immolated academics now dare to formulate élitist doctrines which, 
in turn, would apparently drop such popular education down a manhole. 
Before they go much farther, let them face up to the realities of our 
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time, let them learn to communicate to an important constituency of 
American adults, many people not just a few — businessmen absorbed in 
profit statements and shares of the market, workers puzzled by the new 
leisure with only automobiles to drive, and ourselves, professionals, 
all seeking to fight off the anodyne of comfort and possession. 

An intellectual élite ? 

Today’s spokesmen sound like the Duke of Windsor trying to 
recover his throne. The perpetuation of the life of intellect depends upon 
the capacity of educated people in each generation to inspire members 
of the next with the desire to pursue wisdom above all other things. 
Power and its modern by-products, publicity and celebrity, are tempta- 
tions that beset those who would live the life of the mind. Let us 
(politely) urge our academic colleagues to forget the whole, silly, self- 
interested business and get back to work, meaning for the professorate 
in general — to educate properly as many people as possible, and for us 
— to keep them educated. 


Milton R. Stern is Assistant Dean, Division of General Education, New 
York University. This article is a slightly revised version of Dean Stern's 
article which appeared in the January 1960 specrator, Bulletin of the 
NUEA. 
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a 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


H. Wohlfarth 


Part Il 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CREATIVE ART 
In considering problems of instruction we have to discriminate between 
the ambitious, active student and students who will not be very active 
artistically but have the desire to profit personally from the classes. 
This leads to the question: “What can we offer to each of the two 
categories r 

Taking the second category first we can offer the following to 
the not very artistically active student : 


a. Thorough understanding of works of art and their appreciation 


resulting in a higher standard in taste which will be reflected in 
a more refined and cultured style of life. This is a dynamic process 
which once initiated, will be carried on by its own momentum. 

b. The discovery of permanent values which give meaning to life, 
lifting it above the level of pure struggle for existence: In other 
words the humanism of life on this planet. 

c. A better understanding of the world around us through a more 
analytic and discriminating mode of observation which penetrates 
through the surface of things probing their true essence. A logical 
consequence to this analytic and discriminating mode of artistic 
observation is a better understanding and a better adjustment of 
the individual to the dynamically changing conditions of society 
and nature 

d. Successive development of leadership principles like courage, 
exact judgment, flexibility under stress, recognition of one’s own 
limitations, awareness of the necessity to treat others as individuals, 
etc. as a direct result of practical activity in creative art. 
This should make it sufficiently clear that no student in com- 
munity art classes is wasting any time if his lack of originality or 
technical effort prevents him from becoming an above average 


artist 


(1) David Lander i it a Conference at the Menninger Clinic, Topeca, 
Kansa 1959 
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For the ambitious and active student the following program can 
be offered 


a. Competent and efficient instruction in art and art appreciation. 

(Drawing, composition, painting techniques and materials, graphic 

arts, art history and art appreciation for beginners and advanced 

students). 

b. Constructive and analytic criticism of student work. 

c. Emphasis on the development of the individual and his artistic, 

original, and creative potentialities as an active help in his striving 

for “self-realization”. 

d. Provision of opportunities for exhibition on a local, provincial, 

national and international scale, according to his artistic develop- 

ment. 

e. Provision of opportunities to advance to the status of a profes- 

sional artist. 

Paragraphs a. and c. of this program should make it clear that we 
have two phases to consider in art education : 

|. The process of fundamental and general teaching, and 

2. The process of individual development 

The process of fundamental and general teaching has to be some 
what different from the same process in the education of the professional 


student, since students in community art classes are studying volun- 


tarily and also there is not the pressure of examinations. It is there- 
fore, important that the enthusiasm of the volunteer is kept up and 
gradually used for realization of the necessity of precision and intensive 
work and exercise in order to acquire a firm and sound technical 
foundation. We are putting consciously into practice the ideas which 
Professor North Whitehead has drawn up in his lectures on The Rhythm 
of Education and Freedom and Discipline.’*) In elaboration of his 
concepts he states: “Of the rhythm of Education I call the first period 
the ‘stage of romance’, the intermediate period the ‘stage of precision’ 
and the final period the ‘stage of generalization’.” To explain it in 
more detail, there can be no mental development without interest 
Interest is the sine qua non for attention and apprehension. You may 
endeavor to excite interest by pressure of examination and expulsion 
or you may coax it by incitement of pleasurable activity. But without 
interest there will be no progress. The first procedure of the mind of 
the student in a new environment (the art class) is a somewhat dis- 


(2) A. North Whitehea rhe Khythm of BNdueation Training College Associa 
tion, London, 1922 
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cursive activity amid a welter of ideas and experience. It is a process 


of discovery, a process of becoming used to curious thoughts, of shaping 
} | g P 


questions, of seeking for answers, of devising new experiences, of 
noticing what happens as the result of new ventures. This general 
process is both natural and of absorbing interest. When this stage of 
romance has been properly guided another «raving grows. The freshness 
of inexperience has worn off, there is a general knowledge of the 
groundwork of fact and theory; and above all, there has been plenty 
of independent browsing amid first hand experiences, involving adven- 
tures of thought and of action 

The enlightenment which comes from precise knowledge can now 
be understood. Now is the time for pushing on, for knowing the subject 
exactly. During the stage of precision, romance is the background. 
The stage is dominated by the inescapable fact that there are right 
wavs and wrong ways, and definite truths to be known. But romance 
is not dead, and it is the art of teaching to foster it amidst definite 
application to appointed tasks. It is necessary in life to have acquired 
the habit of cheerful undertaking of imposed tasks. The conditions 
can be satisfied if the tasks correspond to the natural craving of the 
student at this stage of progress, if they keep his powers at full stretch, 
and if they attain an obviously sensible result, and if reasonable freedom 
is allowed in the mode of execution. The responsibility of the educator 
at this stage of progress is immense. To speak the truth, except in the 
rare case of genius in the teacher, it is very unlikely that it will be 
possible to take a whole class very far along the road of precision 
without some dulling of interest. It is the unfortunate dilemma that 
initiative and training are both necessary and that training is apt to 
kill initiative 

From the second or intermediate period of precision we enter into 
the third, the period of accomplishment or the stage of generalization. 
This is the stage in which details are shed in favor of principles; therein 
the details submerge into subconscious habits. Precise knowledge will 
of course still grow, and perhaps more actively than ever before, since 
the mind has experienced the power of definition, and responds to the 
acquisition of general truth, and of richness of illustration. However, 
the growth of knowledge becomes progressively unconscious as being 
an incident derived from some active adventure of thought, action 
and experience 

Classes should therefore begin with practical work, stimulating 
creative imagination and fantasy with an emphasis on courage and free- 
dom in expression. At this stage it is important that the student read 
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as many as possible of the recommended books on art appreciation and 
art history, and to make use in addition of the excellent group discussion 
course on modern painting issued by the University of California, Los 
Angeles, in order to acquire a deeper knowledge of the possibilities 
and limitations in painting. Practice has shown that the reorientation 
of the average beginning student's attitude in regard to art is the most 
time-consuming and strenuous part of instruction during the first years. 
Discussions and the reading of recommended literature are a ‘great 
help to the instructor to cope with this problem. A better under- 
standing of the possibilities and limitations as well as the aims and 
purposes of figurative art will necessarily bring about an appreciation 
of the necessity of sound technical skill and knowledge, so that at this 
point instruction can concentrate more and more on the methods of 
regular art instruction. 


The stage of generalization follows logically, although there is no 
possibility to forecast in terms of time, when the technical and theo- 
retical problems of the stage of precision will be solved with less 
conscious effort and the student comprehends the principles and applies 
them more freely. There is the general comprehension of some idea 
in its vague possibilities, the mastery of the relevant technical details, 
and finally the putting of the whole subject together in the light of the 
relevant knowledge. This is also the stage in which instruction passes 
over into development, when the student is not instructed but further 
developed according to his individual pattern. He is striving strongly 
toward active self-realization. 

Creativity, which is stimulated and encouraged during the period 
of romance and which is kept alive during the period of precision, 
assumes together with originality, a prime position of importance. It 
is therefore, necessary to analyze creativity and to try to find the method 
necessary to unfold, to liberate, to develop creative ability. For this 
purpose it is necessary to list again the eight criteria of creativeness 
and to design the technique by which these can be developed pro- 
gressively through the practical process of creative art. 

Criteria number one,'*) sensitivity to problems, without which 
creativity cannot take place; criteria number two, fluency which 
involves the ability to make use of situations and meet challenges as 
they arise, instead of adhering rigidly to a prepared plan of action ; 
criteria number three, flexibility as the ability to adjust quickly to 


changing situations and criteria number seven, originality as a unique 


(3) For the eight criteria see p. 62 September-October 1960 issu 
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response to any stimuli, determine the first actions and interactions of 
student, medium and material. 

The first action will therefore be the establishment of a problema- 
tic situation on the canvas in the sense of an improvisation. This is 
brought about in the following manner. The student reaches impul- 
sively with his brush or palette knife for the color to which he is most 
strongly attracted and applies it on the canvas with a rhythm, distribu- 
tion and arrangement which is dominated by his personality. After 
the first few minutes of action the result is always a problematic 
situation of color, pattern, tone and structure. 

Sensitivity to problems together with fluency, which is the ability 
to make use of situations as they arise, now determine whether a 
creative idea has been sparked by the problematic situation. When- 
ever the action of improvisation is carried on, the student will, in time, 
establish a great many problematic situations in rapid succession which 
each provide the preconditions for the creative act. Again sensitivity 
to problems and fluency determine the possibility of a creative act. 
The constantly changing situations develop flexibility and also provide 
a multitude of stimuli which in turn invite originality by unique 
response. Redefinition, criteria number six, which is the ability to 
redefine an assembly, in this case of colors, shapes, etc. for a new use, 
will be developed naturally in this manner. 

Criteria number five, svnthesis and number eight, coherence in 


organization are directly connected with the creative act on the canvas 


which is the moment in time during the process of continuously 


changing problematic situations when, as a result of sensitivity, fluency, 
flexibility, redefinition, and originality, the creative act occurs. This act 
is, in itself, a synthesis followed by coherence in organization where 
the threads of creative experience are drawn together, or, in an artistic 
technical sense, the creative idea embodied in the raw on the canvas is 
perfected. Criteria number four, analysis, is developed partly as a 
natural attitude during the process of improvisation but mostly as a 
discipline of observation not necessarily bound to practical work. This 
attitude, resulting in a critical and analytical mode of observation, 
provides at all times a great deal of material which in turn in the 
form of subconscious patterns of varying significance and emotional 
importance, takes a prominent part in the mechanism of improvisation 
and the symbolic significance of the developing problematic situations 
practice. 

It is obvious that this development of creativity is not “teaching” 

but an operation of individual guidance and stimulation which in itself 
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is an artistic task and not a mechanical one. It imposes upon the 
educator the ability to recognize the progress in the development of 
everyone of the eight criteria of creativeness and to concentrate systema- 
tic development on the underdeveloped ones of the eight. Another concern 
of the educator is the individuality of the results and the ability to 
recognize its significance. This calls for a thorough understanding and 
mastery of the process of creative development in the student ; a great 
deal of universal knowledge and experience in practice; a flexible, 
unorthodox attitude and in general an artistic and creative personality. 

In this case an Art student, after he has been “taught” the 
techniques and the appreciation and history for three or four years is 
not graduated or pushed out in the cold and left to himself until some 
pure chance of environmental stress or a miracle either liberates his 
creativity or brings him to the realization that he is apparently not 
creative and might better go into the commercial field. The truly 
conscientious art educator never limits himself to the part of “teaching” 
skills, technique and appreciation but always tries to the utmost to 
unfold, liberate and develop creativity in the student. 
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MR ARTHUR V. PIGOTT 


teplacing Dr Kidd as Director of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education will be Mr Arthur V. Pigott, who has been chairman of the 
Association's executive committee as well as a vice-president and director 
of community relations for the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


Born in Winnipeg, Mr Pigott attended the University of Manitoba 
and did post-graduate work at Northwestern University. He spent many 
vears in the field of education in his native province, becoming assistant 
superintendent of education for Winnipeg and a member of the Board 
of Governors of the University of Manitoba. Equally well known in the 


business community, he has been since 1947 vice-president of Pigott 


Motors in Winnipeg and Toronto. He was campaign chairman of 
Toronto's first United Appeal and has long been active in numerous 
community organizations. He speaks and writes frequently on subjects 


of education, welfare and community organization. 


Mr. Pigott will join the c a ae staff on November 1, 1960, and will 


become Director when Dr Kidd leaves for his new post 
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SOME TRENDS IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WORK 


R. E. Crouch 


All the points | wish to raise are innate and implicit in the fact that the 
public library is a continuing publicly supported educational and recrea- 
tional institution. As our lives move farther and faster from the long 
hours and restricted opportunities of the pioneer days to the increasing 
complexities of today, a greater participation in the advantages now 
made possible becomes advisable and, I believe, necessary for all or for 
as manv as can be brought to seek and use them. As the leisure time of 
our people increases, it calls for the corresponding development of 
worthwhile interests to fill in the leisure hours and it becomes increas- 
ingly important for us to keep abreast, in some measure at least, of the 


developments in all fields of knowledge. For these rather cognate reasons 


it seems to me that the program of our public libraries must continue to 
change, perhaps quite radically, to meet the demands such a changing 
world imposes on us. 

We are immersed — some would say drowned—in a world of 
rapidly accumulating knowledge which throws out challenges to our 
living and our philosophy of living; to our religions; to our political, 
social and economic institutions (of which we, in public libraries, are 
one) ; and we in the public library field are faced with the need to place 
at the door of each person the best and sanest contributions and inter- 
pretations being made by our thinkers and artists for they speak with the 
same voice. 

The public library is in a particularly central — and perhaps vulner- 
able — position to make major contributions to the efforts needed, if we 
are to grasp the opportunity to help in seeking the solutions that reside in 
the materials for which we are the community's custodians. 

First I should like to discuss the materials we may use in our work, 
and second the programs we can build to increase both the extent and 
quality of their use. 





MATERIALS 


The public library is derived historically from the Mechanics Institute 
whose activities included the use of all the arts as far as they were avail- 
able in their day. From a history of our London libraries, written some 
years ago by Miss Eleanor Shaw, we find that our Mechanics Institute 
incorporated not only a library of books, it held art exhibitions and 
demonstrations when possible, sponsored musical evenings, lectures, 
debating societies and a favourite form of entertainment in those days, 
it presented elocutionists. From this experience the Provincial Library 
Act, when it was passed in the early 90's, recognized the unity of the 
arts by giving public library boards the power to establish art galleries 
and museums as well as libraries. The public libraries in general have, 
however, shown little interest in art museums despite the fact that a 
number of libraries have, over the years, maintained at least some 
sporadic and uncoordinated activity in the art museum field. We are now 


liable to lose this almost disused function to other bodies unless we 
consciously exercise it. 


An essential unity pervades all the arts and we must see that the 
contribution each has to make is brought to our own communities as part 
of our living. In formal education, the schools have been broadening their 
curriculum to place greater emphasis on painting and music and to use 
also the newer arts of the film and the record. They all supplement the 


work of the teacher and increase the impact of the school on the 
students. This is true also at university level. Films are used for a great 
many subjects also in the research field. Many writers in philosophy, 
history and other subjects incorporate a consideration of the arts in their 
books. We should adopt the same approach as a continuing informal 
educational institution. 

Let me quote, as one example, from Henry Bamford Parkes new 
book on the history of our civilization, Gods And Men. He says, “It is 
the function of art to sharpen human perceptions and sensibilities, to 
communicate an awareness of values and significances inherent in human 
experience and thereby enrich man’s understanding and enhance his 
capacity for enjoyment” —“a society without good art is likely to 
succumb to a pervasive ennui and sense of futility and oppression”. 

In most of our communities the library is the only source from 
which a truly democratic participation in the arts can easily be under- 
taken. This is so even in our larger cities because of their branch library 
systems. 

Each of the arts expresses its own values in its own way. Each 
enriches life and understanding. Each leads the mind and the emotions to 
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broader enquiries and each should be considered as making a contribution 
valuable in itself amplifying our understanding of the processes that shape 
our world and our lives. 

While each art has its own rationale, they all interact and interrelate 
with one another when they are used in an integrated program such as 
we and a number of other libraries in Canada and the U.S. are under- 


taking. 


PROGRAMS 


The methods of exploiting their use are still largely experimental, but 
it might be of interest to discuss the programs that libraries may 
develop in addition to their traditional services. 

The library is, in many respects, the most fundamental of our 
adult educational institutions for it is the community storehouse of 
knowledge. It is also the most flexible of our institutions in that anyone 
can at any time secure, within reason, the information he needs at 
the time he needs it and can assimilate that information at his own 
speed and convenience. It is also the resource centre for other adult 
educational efforts. 


Up to now we librarians and library boards have been primarily 
concerned with providing the broadest coverage for our communities. 
The next step, it seems to me, is to develop programs in depth in 


addition to the programs in breadth. We need to give a greater 
emphasis to quality of use as well as to quantity of use. I cannot 
understand why libraries should not be expected to do this. Established 
art galleries and museums present such educational programs on an 
organized basis to help in improving the understanding of their col- 
lections. Libraries can do the same for theirs. 

Such programs can be adopted for each community to fit local needs 
and to fill gaps not covered by other organizations, as well as to supple- 
ment the work of these other organizations. 

Dr Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education at Chicago, on speaking 
at an institute on adult education sponsored by the California Library 
Association in 1957, suggested the ultimate goals for library policy 
should be: To help people to reach a full acceptance of re sponsibility 
for their own self-education so that as thoughtful people they will want 
to work together in an intelligent way using their factual knowledge 
to understand and solve the problems they meet both as individuals 
and as citizens. We know as librarians that only some adults are now 
equipped to do this. 


In aiming at such goals we need to strike a new balance in the 
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emphasis we place on different aspects of our work. So far it has 
been on the individual, through loaning, reference and advisory, and 
the organization and display of our collections almost to the exclusion 
of the very considerable possibilities of adult education through group 
approach to the individual. We now need to add adult education as 
an equal partner to reference, circulation and cataloguing. 

Such an aim gradually implemented by experiment over a number 
of years — say the next 25 years — can raise immeasurably the inherent 
value of the library to its community and enhance the status of the 
library and the librarian in society. 

With the serious introduction into our thinking and action of this 
adult education function, time will make changes in all other aspects 
of library work as well. Book selection, cataloguing, arrangements of 
books, handling of groups will come to be directed to more specific ends. 
While we may need specialists in adult education to give the lead, 
is my hope that most professional staff members will participate in such 

program because of the greater understanding it gives them of the 
reading abilities, of the comprehension, of the mental and emotional 
states of people in all walks of life and of all degrees of education. This 
is a most rewarding experience. 

The goal then is to tie our libraries as intimately as possible to the 
corporate and group life of our communities as well as to the individual. 
This can be done — each according to its community needs — by greatly 
varying programs of community service through which we interpret t and 
build up the qualitative use of the collections over which we preside. 
Each collection whether it be art, books, records, or films must be 
recognized as its own justification. It must have a particular program 
developed to exploit its use designed for that individual medium. 

We in London, as well as many other libraries, have been experi- 
menting with such community programs for some years. We have met 
with failures as well as successes. A few of these experiments that we 
have found successful are described below. 

As a general overall interpretative program — a public relations 
project if you like — the Program Planners’ Institute has been of the 
greatest use to make more generally known the integrated value and use 
which our collections of books, records, films and art can have in the 
working out of programs for individual meetings of a large number of 
the church, social, educational and recreational clubs of the city and 
neighbouring communities. These institutes we now hold twice a year. 
We invite organizations to send representatives. And they do. The 
last one, held a month ago, had something like 150 registered. We had 
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the cooperation of other service organizations — the Film Board, Recrea- 
tion Dept., Tv station, etc. — in planning it. From the discussions of 
these institutes has arisen a demand for a Directory of Community 
Resources giving speaker lists, meeting places, special services available 
for club programs. Also they led to special courses for training club 
presidents and secretaries in their duties. Our Tv station has now 
approached us to do a series in the fall to convey this work to othei 
centres. 

For books we have found that book discussion groups assist readers 
to realize their own reading weaknesses and to overcome them. Of the 
various types of programs we have tried, our best success has been the 
Great Books Discussion groups. One of our groups has been meeting 
for nine years. I believe the Great Books discussion technique is ‘ost 
effective. It is tried and proven. It is generally applicable to all adult 
study groups based on books. It improves the reading ability as well 
as the comprehension of the individual through group discussion carried 
on throughout each meeting. Such book-centred programs seem to me 
to be natural for libraries who wish to improve the quality of their 
service. The leadership for the individual groups is voluntary and 
undertaken by laymen members of the group. 

This year we added, as a result of the experience in our book 
discussion groups, a course in Reading Improvement based on the 
Harvard Reading Improvement Films. This was started tentatively as 
an experiment. The demand caused us to repeat the course once and 
there is a waiting list for a new course in the fall. Members of the 
course come from all walks of life : doctors, lawvers, teachers, business 
executives, salesmen, clerks, et 

Participants often more than double their reading speed as well as 
improve their comprehension. 

With films and filmstrips we endeavour, through previews, to suit 
the subject to the group and give direction in the methods of using 
films for discussion, often relating books for further study. This service 
goes on daily in our preview room. Art films are used in our art gallery 
program : children’s films in special weekly children’s programs at the 
Main and Branch libraries. We helped organize a film society for 
showing outstanding but non-commercial feature films from many 
countries. This met in our auditorium for a number of years. It now 


meets in a neighbourhood theatre since its membership is too large for us. 


Such a program requires professional direction to develop its 
potentialities because it meets the needs of a new segment of the public 
not generally served through books. 
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In music we have a special collection of anthems in multiple copies 
to supply church choirs of the area. We hold record programs from 
time to time and have an enthusiastic jazz club — a dedicated group, 
that has met regularly for over two years. And we have associated with 
us the London Chamber Music Society of some 300 members meeting 
in our auditorium that gives us the opportunity of hearing the best 
music in this field performed mainly by local players. 

The art galleries maintain regular programs similar to other gal- 
leries gallery tours, lecture series and lecture demonstrations, sketch 
clubs for adults and for school children and at the request of several 
libraries in the surrounding district we, with them, operate a Regional 
Exhibition Circuit and we loan paintings for hanging in homes and 
offices. 

Through our art gallery program a great impetus has been given to 
local artists and craft workers. Two exhibitions that are on display 
at present are the work of Western Ontario painters and our Weavers’ 
Guild. Both shows now draw entries from most parts of Canada. The 
Annual Weavers’ Exhibition especially has grown to be the most 
important in Canada. It has now support from sponsors and govern- 
ments from coast to coast. It is collected by the Guild itself and is 
hung with the assistance of our staff. 

The program outlined above has been built up over some 20 years. 
It is a long-term program. It is a program that has drawn and draws to 
the assistance of our staff hundreds of people from the city who assist 
with considerable enthusiasm. The leaders in the various fields take 
an active part in the organization and carrying out of the various activi- 
ties so that our staff in general act as advisors and co-ordinators. 

The operation of such a program tends to help us approach the 
ultimate goal presented by Dr Houle: to help people reach a full 
responsibility for their own education which is the hallmark of adulthood. 

Now such programs need places to hold them and space for 
exhibiting and many of our new buildings in Canada and the United 
States are providing these. In smaller libraries one room may perform 
several functions. Exhibitions may be hung on the walls of the room 


where meetings are held, where story hours are given, etc. 


Such rooms may be rented to outside organizations, thus increasing 
revenue and making the library the home for other related organiza- 
tions. This rounds out the idea of making the library building a com- 
munity cultural centre. In London, for instance, some 1300 such group 
meetings were held in our Main and Branch libraries in 1959. These 
have been, I'm sure, a most valuable means of keeping the library and 
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art museum continually in the minds of an additional group which is 
of considerable size. 

The need today is not for specialization of function alone. This 
tendency has been dominant in recent years. It will continue to be 
of great power. It must be counter-balanced by forces that will help 
to strengthen the integration of the findings of the specialists and their 
re-statement in terms of general application for the average citizen. 


The library through its resources backed by an adequate program 


of interpretation of those resources can be effective aid in this very 
great overall need. To remain a significant institution for continuing 
education, our public libraries must adopt some such general approach 
Richard E. Crouch is Chief Librarian and Director, Art Museum, of the 
London, Ontario Public Library and Art Museum 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


A. Des Champs 


rhe following article is a reply to the Agricultural Extension survey 
of the Agricultural Institute of Canada, May 1959. It has been revised in 
light of today’s situation 


For many vears there has been, and still is, a relatively casual acceptance 
of the part that agricultural extension has to play in the development and 
improvement of Canadian agriculture. This casual acceptance has been 
more obvious since the “science-centered” attitude of our society has been 
prevailing. Undoubtedly, one of the reasons for this casual acceptance 
has been the obscurity of what agricultural extension is and what it does. 
It is difficult to pin point the borders of extension, or to determine where 
extension begins and ends. This is not the case with agricultural research. 

Because of the casual acceptance of agricultural extension, and 
difficulty in defining the boundaries of extension, there has been con- 
siderable abuse of professional extension agriculturists and misuse of the 
word “extension”, specifically in the form of “hot-shot” commercial 
salesmen, misinterpretation of extension agriculturists and downright 
advertising lies. This latter statement should not be confused with the 
few commercial firms which employ extension agriculturists who are 
performing valuable extension services. 

With regard to the foregoing, it seems that the prestige of these 
extension agriculturists has not been given the true respect which it 
deserves. One of the reasons for this would appear to be the lack of 
opportunity for the extension worker to obtain post-graduate training. 
For example, compare the number of extension agriculturists with post- 
graduate training with those in agricultural research who have done 
post-graduate work. It is noteworthy, particularly in the government 
services, that the extension worker has the least opportunity to obtain 
post-graduate training 

This last situation leads to the problem of the organization and 
structure of agricultural extension. Employees of universities, the Canada 
Department of Agriculture and some commercial firms have the oppor- 
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tunity of furthering their education and are encouraged to do so. This is 
not the case for employees of provincial governments who are responsible 
for the greater part of agricultural extension in Canada. How can we 
expect effective and efficient agricultural extension to keep pace with 
research and the corresponding changes in farming under these circum- 
stances? Even programs of inservice training for. extension agriculturists 
have been few and relatively ineffective. 


For a number of years the trend towards specialized intensive 


farming has been demanding, and will continue to demand, more agri- 
cultural extension specialists but these have not been forthcoming. Here 


again, extension has not been keeping pace with the changing agricultural 
picture. It appears that the extension services of the provincial govern- 
ments have been particularly lacking in this respect. A few commercial 
companies have been doing a fairly adequate job of using agricultural 
extension specialists. 

Upon further consideration of the structure and organization of 
agricultural extension agencies, particularly among the government 
services, the lack of planning and co-ordination of extension programs 
and activities would indicate that there is a major problem in this area. 
There would appear to be over emphasis on “empire building” and 
“ulterior motives” than on the co-ordination of extension agencies, both 
government and commercial; towards the betterment of farming and 
Canadian agriculture. 

Because of the casual acceptance of agricultural extension and 
because the extension activities have been largely the responsibility of 
provincial departments of agriculture, there have been no significant 
attempts to conduct :esearch in agricultural extension. It seems fair to 
say that scientific research results are of little value if they are not inter- 
preted for and made available to farmers, as effectively and as efficiently 
as possible. It seems ironical that millions of dollars have been spent on 
planned and co-ordinated agricultural scientific research, yet the field of 
interpretation and application of these research results has been left 
primarily to chance. 

There is no doubt that the role of the extension agriculturists should 
be the most dynamic of any of our fields of professional agriculture. Yet 
our extension workers in Canada are still spending a fair part of their 
time in the capacity of “meeting emergencies” and carrying out menial 
tasks of administration. It is doubtful if a sound agricultural extension 
program at the local or provincial level can be carried out if the role of 
the extension worker is deterred by the foregoing. 
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Also, the training and duties of agricultural extension workers have 
been primarily confined to technical production, while the present needs, 
and undoubtedly those of the future, should probably be weighted in 
such fields as co-ordination, management, marketing, sociology, human 
relations and leadership development. In other words, our agricultural 
extension programs have reached a critical point primarily because the 
role of extension workers has not kept up to the changes that have been 
brought about by scientific research, and economic and social trends. 
For the greater part, we have maintained a status quo extension program 
in a very fast moving and changing farm and rural picture. 

Any solutions to the major problems of Canadian agricultural exten- 
sion are going to have to be worked out on at least the provincial levels, 
and in some cases, it would appear that the national level would have to 
be considered. There is also good reason to consider the regional levels 
of formulating solutions to agricultural extension. 


Probably a starting point for any solution to Canadian agricultural 
extension is to ask how we can proceed to carry out the best possible 
extension programs and activities in order to meet the needs of the farm 
population of Canada. The general reply to this question might be stated 
as follows: we must first determine the needs of the farm population and 
then plan programs, both short and long-term, that will efficiently and 
effectively co-ordinate all the extension agencies and personnel towards 


meeting these needs. This statement, although it is very general, can be 
applied to all levels from national to local. 

There seems little doubt that the first solution to agricultural exten- 
sion problems should be determined at the provincial levels. The onus 
at the provincial level is undoubtedly on the provincial departments of 
agriculture and how far they are willing to go in bringing about a 
co-operative, co-ordinated extension program, and to what extent they are 
willing to go in furthering the training of their extension personnel to 
supply the ever-increasing demand for extension specialists. With the 
complications of the historical inheritance of the main responsibilities of 
agricultural extension, the administration obligations and political con- 
notations, the provincial departments of agriculture have definite limita- 
tions toward solving the problems of agricultural extension. However, 
in spite of this, there is a need for attempting to establish overall provin- 
cial extension committees which might determine the overall direction 
of extension activities and assist in carrying them out. Such committees 
would be composed of representatives of the provincial departments of 
agriculture, the universities, commercial organizations and farm organiza- 
tions. 





When considering the increasing demand for extension specialists, 
it seems that the major research agencies (universities and the Canada 
Department of Agriculture) might have such specialists in their employ 
in order to assure that research results are available as they are completed, 
and in a form that can be put into practice. In turn, such specialists might 
provide a vital link in determining and interpreting the needs of farming 
to the research agriculturists. It seems rather absurd that these major 
research agencies have not provided a medium to ensure that research 
is made available in the best possible manner to the farmers. Whether or 
not this link would be between research and provincial, and commercial 
extension personnel, between research and the farmer or both, is of 
relatively minor importance. It seems logical that this approach would 
take a lot of the work off the shoulders of research workers who perform 
extension activities, and place it in a definite and organized extension 
pattern. Undoubtedly research workers, fieldmen and farmers would 
benefit accordingly. 

The foregoing has been concerned with the broader aspects of 
agricultural extension, as it would be difficult to begin to look at the 
specifics. However, there is one specific problem which should be men- 
tioned and that is the field of communication. Many of the foregoing 
comments are based on communication, but there is one phase which 
might be given as an example for immediate consideration, and that is 
the field of literature and publications for distribution to farm people 
(bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, etc.). 

Under our present set-up, we have numerous agencies producing 
extension literature. We also have hundreds of offices across Canada 
receiving requests for information and literature pertaining to farming 
and rural living. All in all, it is obvious that there are many duplications 
of publications and services which lead towards inefficient and ineffective 
extension. 

One of the solutions to this rather confused situation might be to 
establish a central extension information office for Canada, and branch 
extension information offices in each of the provinces. The job of the 
central extension information office would be to obtain all available 
extension literature from throughout Canada, United States and other 
countries as it is produced, and inform all the branches accordingly. Also 
it could determine and produce extension publications that could be 
applied nationally, and generally co-ordinate publications. The provincial 
office’s main job would be to act as the central agricultural information 
office for the entire province. Where possible, it would reply directly to 


requests ; otherwise it would channel or refer requests to the proper 
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source for reply. The provincial offices would also act as a co-ordinating 
body in the production of provincial publications, and would be respon- 
sible for informing fieldmen and farmers of publications as they became 
available. 

The structure, organization and financing of the foregoing would 
appear relatively simple. Each provincial office might consist of an 
agriculturist, a home economist and office staff. These offices would be 
financed provincially. The national office would consist of two agricul- 
turists, two home economists, a librarian, an agricultural engineer and 
office staff. This office would be financed by the Federal Government. In 
each province there would be an advisory board made up of represen- 
tatives of the various agricultural agencies. At the national level, there 
would be a board made up of representatives from each of the provincial 
offices plus a few representatives from national farm organizations. 

It seems most logical that the provincial offices might be located in 
conjunction with universities, while the national office might be within 
the Canada Department of Agriculture. 

In terms of efficiency and effectiveness, it is doubtful if at this time 
a more important specific area of agricultural extension could be co- 
ordinated Canada wide. Communications, as mentioned previously, are 
of utmost importance in extension, and the foregoing might provide a 
big step in the improvement of extension communications. 

In closing, it should be re-emphasized that any solution to agricul- 
tural extension problenis is going to have to be a co-ordinated co-operative 
effort of the major agriculturai agencies and organizations. The time is 
certainly ripe for a complete look at the entire picture of agricultural 
extension. It is doubtful, however, if even a good look at the picture can 
be successful without the active participation of all the agencies and 
organizations. 

Allan Des Champs is Agricultural Secretary, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 





ADULT EDUCATION 
FOR 
YOUTH 


Frazer Earle 


Youth provides us with the challenge for dynamic leadership in the plan 
to equip him with an understanding of the importance of human rela- 
tions. This is a field of concern to many organizations, but as yet is 
ot given special consideration in the curricula of our schools. Based 
on the belief that Canada is strong because many races and many 
religions, many tongues and many cultures, have blended over the 
past 200 years to make this nation, it follows that a continuing program 
is required to activate the role of youth in human affairs. Such a 
concept includes the need to preserve the belief in brotherhood ; a 
concern for the respect and protection of the rights of the individual, 
all of which go to make up the fibre of the Canadian tapestry, and a 
desire to realize our common purpose as a nation, which colours the 
attitudes of all who are Canadian. 

Working together to make this concept a reality, the home, the 
school, the church and a variety of community agencies co-operate with 
the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews in many of its endeavours. 
This is as it should be, for by pooling our resources much more can be 
accomplished in any community, regardless of its size and population. 

For several vears, the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews 
has worked with the high schools of Greater Winnipeg to produce a 
High School Students Conference on Human Relations. This annual 
conference has as its goal, a three-fold purpose: (1) Learning the 
truth about other groups. (2) Having opportunities to know well and 
work with persons of other religions, races and ethnic groups. (3) 
Developing a set of moral values which give direction and serve as a 
criterion for action. 


When students experience the reality that it is possible for persons 


differing in creed, nationality and race to think through areas of concern 
harmoniously, this becomes the most vital achievement of a high school 
students conterence on human relations. 

Similar to most human relations programs, the High School Con- 
ference appears modest in scope, but ever-present is the belief that 
efforts of this kind pyramid in an accumulated impact ; the seeds sown 
quickly bear fruit. One student wrote: “I started to question my 
attitudes towards my fellow students and I felt obliged to be more 
co-operative.” This statement can be identified with innumerable com- 
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ments during the evaluation session, that the conference achieved 
better understanding and appreciation of students of different faiths 
and different races”. The majority of students participating in these 
conferences agreed that the major cause of prejudice is ignorance and 
the major weapons against this ignorance are legislation and education. 

The modern school seeks to teach young people to live in the com- 
munity, to share in its work, and to shoulder its responsibilities. Because 
of this fact, the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews felt no 
reluctance in approaching the various authorities to institute such a 
conference among the students in the city and area. Because of the 
philosophy of the modern school, the organization received spontaneous 
support and endorsement from the School Board, the principals and the 
teachers in achieving its aims. Public and parochial schools participate 
in these conferences, and the program has included suburban as well 
as city schools 

A notable impression received has been the co-operation offered, 
without hesitancy, to the Council in projects of this kind by the authori- 
ties involved. It is not uncommon to have teachers from various schools 


request that they be allowed to participate as observers, resource people 
and in other roles throughout the conference, because of their great 
enthusiasm for this kind of project. 

Perhaps a difficulty of which we have been keenly aware is that 
encountered when attempting to measure the after-effects of a day 


spent in intergroup fellowship. An institute of this duration, one day 

or a weekend, may not be impressive in its immediate results, but 

there is the certain knowledge that every step toward goodwill becomes 
part of the overall pattern of social progress. 

Also, there is the reassurance that there is an awakening of the 
mind of youth to a few basic truths in human relations which can be 
learned and retained even during a short exposure. 

In tracing the development of this idea, we go back five years to 
a time when the program was first proposed by a group of young 
people participating in a Council-sponsored program. At various times 
during this program there was the expression of feeling that something 
formal should take place in the schools for students exclusively. 

This recommendation was then taken to the School Board and 
received unanimous and spontaneous support and endorsement. Fol- 
lowing this, a representation was made at a regular meeting of the 
high school principals. This was a necessary step because each principal 
would be involved in the initial participation by his school. From this 
point, the students took command of the planning and it became a 


truly high school students program. 
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The first step in planning such a program involved the formation 
of a steering committee. Each high school principal was asked to select 
a boy and a girl to serve on this committee. These students met to 
review the program of the previous year, to study the aims of such a 
conference, and to make their plans for their own conference. Such 
planning fell into three major areas : (1) The presentation of significant 
information by an outstanding and inspiring speaker who could “get 
across” to young people. (2) Student-led discussion groups on a 
number of vital topics. (3) A “challenge” session which might serve 
to start students thinking and, at the same time, inspire subsequent 
efforts back in their school and home situation. 


The steering committee, which usually consisted of 30 to 36 
students, met frequently in the month preceding the conference. A 
professional person was in attendance with the committee and clarified 
the rules of procedure, assisted in implementation of things that had 
to be done, and generally expedited the many affairs that came to the 
discussion in terms of planning. The steering committee was divided 
into several ad hoc committees dealing with such items as publicity, 
recruitment of delegates, selection of topics, speakers and resource 
personnel, and the general planning around timing of events throughout 
the day. In other words, this body of students represented the total 


delegation who would attend the conference. Their opinions and ideas 


on subject matter served to form the final decision of what would be 
talked about at such a conference. Each ad hoc committee took its 
responsibilities seriously. Radio, Tv and newspapers were covered in 
order to obtain maximum publicity for the project. High school bulletin 
boards, Pa systems, and school assemblies channelled news of the 
coming conference. The team of students dealing with advance regis- 
trations occupied a prominent place in the hallways of many of the 
high schools for days preceding the conference, taking down the names 
of students who were interested and following up to confirm their 
attendance at the conference. 

The committee dealing with program met on several occasions to 
decide what topics were of vital concern, how to phrase these topics 
to give the program maximum appeal, the selection of adults who could 
best serve their purpose as resource people throughout the day, the 
final and knotty problem of selecting the best possible keynote speaker 
who might be available for that specific date. 

Another phase of the preparation for such a conference involved 
sessions held with students who would chair the various discussion 
groups, the persons who would take responsibility for the panel presen- 
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tation, the students who would act in the capacity of hospitality 
conveners introducing people and making sure that visitors were 
welcome. All of this was valuable training and helped to facilitate the 
execution of the program. 

In working out the actual program details to meet these specifica- 
tions, it is customary to start the conference day with a keynote address 
by some person well known, not only within the city, but throughout 
the province. Keynote speakers have included such persons as the 
Premier, the president of the university, and other prominent com- 
munity leaders. In addition to being se lected because they represented 
inspiring figures, they had to qualify in their ability to “get across” to 
vouth in their speech. The keynote address served as the theme for the 
day, as well as getting students in the mood for serious discussion on 
their own part. 

The discussion groups formed the major part of the day’s activity. 
The groups were divided by the topics selected for discussion by the 
student committee. A student acted as chairman of the group. He 
was given special preparation in advance of the conference so that he 
would carry out his role with confidence and skill. An adult, drawn 
from the university or the community at large, with special skill and 
information in some area, joined each group as a resource person. His 
role was to provide facts and information on the material that the 
students were discussing. He was not used as the dominant figure in 
the group, but rather as the source of information when, in the course 
of discussion, problems of exact data were interfering with the discus- 
sion process. He also assisted in reviewing and summing up the process 
of the whole day. In some instances this person presented the “chal- 
lenge” to the group. 

“Challenge” was also provided by means of the panel technique. 
Several students were asked in advance to prepare themselves for a 
panel discussion on a topic, controversial but very relevant. The panel 
was moderated by a student. Each one was given the information some 
weeks in advance of the conference and had an opportunity to prepare 
material and seek out sources of information. 

It is important to review some of the tangible evidence of the 
effects of such a conference on young people. It has been a happy 
circumstance that there are ready examples, of an inspiring nature, to 
point up the impact of the conference on some of the students. It is 
natural that this impact varied in its intensity from student to student. 
It would serve well to illustrate our purposes by reviewing several 
examples of these after-effects. 
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In two schools there were permanent groups established, following 
the conference, which met regularly to discuss the problems of inter- 
group relations. These students, on occasion, invited people from the 
community to come and speak to them. Such people included leaders 
of differing religious groups, leaders from the political field, and persons 
working in the various community agencies dealing with a cross-section 
of the community. In one instance, one of the high schools staged its 
own conference on Human Relations commencing when classes ended 
at 4:00 p.m. and continuing until 9:00 p.m. The students brought 
lunches with them and spent their supper hour in discussion groups. 
In this particular instance, the students themselves recruited the con- 
sultants they needed from the community and organized the institute 
in its entirety. 


Several high school groups started tours of the various major 


religious centres in the community. They visited synagogues, Roman 
Catholic churches, various Protestant churches, a Buddhist temple and 


so on. In one instance, the delegation from one high school recruited 
their church voung people's group to follow a similar pattern of activity. 

It is valuable to review the growth of some of the young people 
who attended conferences in the past. A number of them have moved 
into university and occasionally appear at conferences designed for 
adult participation in the community. A few of them have attended 
one of the summer institutes held at other universities and other centres 
throughout the country. Because of this initial contact, many of them 
have stimulated the interest of their respective religious leaders and 
arranged film programs and discussion groups in their churches and 
synagogues. Others have introduced human relations programs to 
groups that had never before been involved in such projects. 

The young people, who have followed up on this initial experience 
and have been active in promoting human relations programs in the 
groups to which they belong, show that an important feature of the 
whole experience was their personal growth. They not only learned 
some new techniques and skills in terms of discussion, but they had 
grown or matured in many ways in the area of human relations. 

In conclusion, there are one or two valuable facts which bear 
repeating. The conference serves to point up the need to stimulate 
the spirit of neighbourliness and goodwill, which is the essence of 
brotherhood and from which we have tended to move away in our 
society. One of the trends noticeable in the comments and evaluation 
remarks of people attending the conference is the desire to move 
towards this spirit of unity and to work together in exchanging ideas 
and understanding social responsibility. 
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Still another factor evident is the vitally important trend toward 
student-planned, student-directed and student-evaluated projects. The 
opportunity to participate in- the planning and operation of their own 
conference cannot help but provide youth with the practice and the 
experience needed to develop ideals, moral strength and leadership 
qualities. The community with intangible human factors, into which 
youth will shortly go to take up a citizen role will be a better com- 
munity having these ideals and with this ability to participate in its 


civic and social life. These are but a few of the important intangibles 


present in projects of this kind for youth. 


Frazer Earle is Central Regional Director, Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews, in Winnipeg. 


NOTA BENE 

James Reston, of the New York Times, in commenting on the use of the 
word ‘prestige’, a word prominent in the campaign vocabulary of the 
candidates for the U.S. presidency, refers to the definitions to be found 
in Webster's New International Dictionary (Second Edition). 

We learn that prestige is a French word from the Latin praestigium 
“delusion, illusion, deceptions, jugglers’ tricks.” Definition No. 1, 
“conjuror’s trick; a sorcery . . .”. Definition No. 2, “power to charm, 
dazzle, or command admiration, hence éclat, renown . . .”. Definition 
No. 3, “ascendancy derived from general admiration or esteem; com- 
manding possession of men’s minds.” 





HALFWAY 
HOUSE 


Dorothy B. Vincent 


Toronto's Elizabeth Fry House bridges the gap between custody and 
freedom for released women offenders. 

Those originally from farms and rural communities and those city- 
raised — most of them fell into their difficulties within the confused 
loneliness and temptations of a big city. Each prisoner's eventual 
rehabilitation, perhaps in a rural community or within the city she has 
learned to accept, is a vital and beneficial task. 

On December 5, 1957, when Dr. Dymond, then Minister of Ontario 
Reform, snipped a shiny ribbon at the foot of a stairway, he officially 
launched a challenging experiment in this country’s field of penal re form. 
An attic in a modest house on Yorkville Avenue had become a practical 
answer to an acute need. To those present he remarked that no one 
could realize how big a job there was ahead. “There have been centres 
set up for most afflictions but until now none has been set up for 
this type of after-care of released women who have paid their debt 
to society. He reminded them to expect criticism which always 
follows when people try to help those just released from reformatories. 
‘Tf you are sure your cause is right you don’t have to care what anybody 
says |’ Dr Dymond assured them. 

To the elated Elizabeth Fry Society it was a dream come true 
Since the Society's formation in the spring of 1951 it has been a major 
force in the rehabilitation of women who are se rving, or who have served 
a term in a reform institution. From the years’ research study, expe rience 
and experiments they have woven a policy of advocated reform and 
education of the public which has gradually won the support and fired 
the imagination of citizens as well as members of the government 


RETURN TO SOCIETY 

It is evident to clear-thinking people that a released woman prisoner is 
still a member of human society and her dignity as such is her God- 
given heritage, regardless of her errors. To this society she must return 
and the transition is usually not too successful, often a failure, because 
of a series of problems and circumstances. Rehabilitation is the right of 
all individuals in the Christian society and it is society's duty to see that 
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the opportunity to achieve it is made possible, more than once if neces- 
sary. To eject a woman or girl from an institution into the complicated 
structure of modern living without training and without personal help 
is to ensure her return to an institution via the same offences. Her prob- 
lems are tragic and formidable. She is precipitated into a world to which 
she was, and probably still is, at odds. In addition to her original problems, 
weaknesses and temptations she has acquired the background of penalty 
paid for an offence against the laws of this community she has re-entered. 
She is without employment, money, usually without law-abiding friends, 
aud perhaps family as well. She is probably the product of a broken 
home, of too much or too little parental love and interest, or she may 
never have known other than sheer neglect or poverty with all its fears 
and upheaval. Her chances of regaining respectability and a balanced, 
strengthened personality within the bounds of acceptable behaviour are 
defeated by these terribly real problems and obstacles. Where else can 
she go for support, companionship, except to the old haunts, the old 
gangs ° 


The Elizabeth Fry Society met this problem head-on by establishing 
a clothing fund from which released women were at least properly 


clothed. Small cash loans could be made but the problem of immediate 
shelter remained. Always the inevitable answer had been the lumpy bed 
in a murky ill-lit room in a questionable district. Shelter for these 
temporarily homeless and disturbed women became a desperate need 
if further tragedy in already disrupted lives was to be avoided. 


PRACTICAL HELP 
A new project, first of its kind in Canada, and second in North America, 
was put forward for consideration to the Toronto Junior League by Mrs 
John Osler, chairman of the Society's Rehabilitation Committee. The 
League greeted her proposal with enthusiastic backing and support by 
agreeing to finance it with about $9,000 to be used for the furnishing, 
decorating and operating expenses and for the housemother’s salary. 
They also arranged for volunteers to be on hand morning, afternoon and 
evening, to make coffee, chat with the girls, help with home permanents, 
and in any way possible to promote a natural homelike atmosphere. 

The Maclean Foundation, aware of the great need for this type 
of shelter, presented a cheque for $1,000 to be used for the preliminary 
work, including the plumbing and heavy wiring. 

The volunteer Junior Leaguers formed themselves into a decorating 
committee, surveyed the bare rooms on the third floor of the Elizabeth 
Fry offices, then set to work. Ingenuity went hand in hand with industry 
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as they discussed and drew plans, painted, shopped, sewed, hung lamps 
and moved furniture about. Six weeks later an attractive apartment in 
modern design was ready to accommodate its clients. 

After the initial opening it was declared open at set intervals for 
two days so that the public could see the rooms and understand their 
purpose. Light and cheer had been achieved. Two bedrooms with three 
beds in each, sported gay multi-colored denim bedspreads and individual 
bed-lights. The living room is a cosy den complete with modern Swedish 
furniture and television set. The kitchen might have been lifted from 
the pages of House Beautiful magazine with its electric stove and refri- 
gerator, steel sink, modern equipment, and a pantry well-stocked with 
crockery and supplics. Here the girls cook their own breakfast and lunch 
and share the family-style dinner prepared for them by the housemother. 
At the head of the stairs the aroma from her wonderful cooking greets 
the girls at the end of the day, and this with a sound of gay chatter 
somehow soothes the ache of disappointments and emotional disturbances 
of the long day. 

Facilities for washing and ironing were installed. The feeling of 
personal responsibility is promoted from the beginning. Apart from 
making up their own breakfasts and noon snacks, residents are required 
to make up their own beds, keep the house tidy and to be in by 11 p.m. 
A nominal fee is charged and this may be volunti wrily paid from future 
pay cheques. This fosters a logical outlook and moral obligation, the 
keynotes to complete rehabilitation. Parents and friends are welcomed 
any time in the living room. 

The need for the Elizabeth Fry House, and for others like it, 
manifests itself daily in the lives and complicated problems of its resi- 
dents. In a speech to an annual meeting of the Society, Miss Phyllis 
Haslam, Executive Director of the Society since 1953, emphasized the 
theme uniting all the aims and proposals of penal reform: to build 
relationships to build better lives. During the first year over 70 girls 
stayed at the hostel. Some were overnight guests, many according to 
their individual needs — two weeks or a month. Ages vary — the youngest, 
16, the oldest over 60, and the majority under 30. Their offences fell 
into three general categories : drunkenness, vagrancy and theft. They 
have the opportunity to stay at the shelter until they procure a job, 
which has not been easy for the unskilled during the current recession. 
This situation has made transition more difficult and there is no doubt 
in the Society that the girls’ interval at the house during their frequent 
bouts of despair and disappointment has prevented a natural inclination 
to return to original bad habits 
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MORAL SUPPORT 

Apart from these material aspects the house provides a mental and 
spiritual nourishment as well. Many who stay for a longer period are 
not well, physically or mentally. Most have never known kindness, the 
stability of normal family life, the feeling of belonging. To some the 
sordid side of life with its pattern of poverty, neglect and fear has been 
the client's only contact with society. Few have ever learned to get 
along with people, or have been trained in a particular field of work. 
Many gaze in amazement when they are allotted the second set of 
under-clothing — or are encouraged to choose their accessories according 
to their own tastes. 


While they are residents at the house they have the valuable 
experience of co-operative living, and of sharing opinions as well 
responsibilities. In their close contact with the Junior League Volunteers 
they are introduced in an informal way to the outlook and ways of 
happy, socially-minded young wives and mothers. 


No one, while confined to an institution, is forced to accept the 
counsel or aid of the Society. All have an opportunity to know that 
social ‘iam rs are available and there are adequate ways in , okie h they 
may be contacted. Once an inmate has made her own free choice she 
receives all the Socicty can offer her: visits, encouragement, advice, 
hope, and if needed, a house to go to where she can pick up the tangled 
threads of her life and learn to believe in others as well as in herself. 

This is the urgent need of those released from custody, those 
in need of healing as well as help. This is what the Elizabeth Fry 
House does, and hopes will be done to a greater extent across Canada. 
To forgive, redeem and recreate is the nuclear aim of reform leading to 
rehabilitation. It is an interior conversion and it takes time. A half-way 
house bridges that gap between custody and freedom, eases the shocks 
of transition 


Very recently the Society moved to far more congenial and func- 
tional quarters at 20 Maitland Street, where the House and office are 
combined in a building of its own. Open House was held on September 
21, and all members and those interested were invited to see how the 
pilot project had progressed and would continue to do so in a new and 
beautiful decor. 

Miss Vincent is an assistant at the Eastern Branch of the Toronto 
Public Library. She is an active worker for the Elizabeth Fry Society and 
a member of its speakers’ panel. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN CANADA — French-English 


Edited by Father Andre Renaud, O.M.I. for the CAAE and L’Institut Cana- 
dien d’education des Adultes, and published by the University of Toronto 
Press and Les Presses universitaires Laval. A bilingual account of adult 
education in Canada, 1960 


81 pp. Paper-bound $2.00 


ADULT EDUCATION: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
By Robert Peers. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. Peers was the first man 
in England to be appointed a professor of adult education; this book is the 


result of his years of scholarship and is based on personal ovservation of 
adult education in a score of countries. 


365 pp. Cloth-bound $6.00 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CANADIAN UNIVERSITY 


By J. R. Kidd. 1956. A report of an enquiry for the National Conference 
of Canadian Universities, with comparative examples of American and 
British experience 


137 pp. Paper-bound $2.50 
Cloth-bound $3.50 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN WRITINGS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By Murray Thomson and D. J. Ironside. 1956. An annotated bibliography 
of books, pamphlets and articles about Canadian adult education or written 
by those engaged in it during the last twenty-one years. 


56 pp. Paper-bound §$ .50 


IMMIGRANTS IN CANADA 

By John Kasa and others. 1955. A collection of eight articles discussing 
some of the main problems of immigration into Canada 

63 pp Paper-bound $1.25 


IVORY TOWERS IN THE MARKET PLACE 


By J. P. Dyer. Bobbs-Merrill, 1956. Distributed by McClelland & Stewart. A 
report on the evening college in American education; its nature, its practices 
and its problems. Available also from CAAE 


205 pp Cleth-bound $3.50 


PUTTING WORDS TO WORK 

By CAAE staff members. 1956. A basic illustrated guidebook to the essentials 
of effective group discussion 

23 pp. Paper-bound $ .50 


RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION 


By Elizabeth Loosley. 1960. A Canadian view of the philosophy underlying 
residential adult education, with illustrative examples from various types 
of programs 


44 pp. Paper-bound $1.00 


VOLUNTARY ACTION 


Edited by CAAE staff, with introductory essay by Opal Boynton. 1959. A 

collection of papers given at a national seminar in 1959, discussing volun- 

taryism in Canada, and the relationship between governments and volun- 

tary agencies 

99 pp. Paper-bound $1.00 
2 


These books and pamphlets may be obtained throucth the Information Service, CAAE, 
113 St. George $., Toronto 5. 











CANADA’S STORY IN SONG. Edith Fowke, Alan Mills. 
Helmut Blume. Toronto. W. J. Gage Limited, 1960. pp. 230. $5.00. 


When one of Canada’s best-known folklorists, Canada’s best-known 
folk-singer and one of Canada’s best-known musicologists combine their 
talents to produce a folk song history of Canada, the folk music 
enthusiast cannot help but expect great things. In the present case, 
great expectations are fully warranted and fully repaid. Here, in lyrics, 
vocal music, piano accompaniment and full and fascinating historical 
notes, is a rich, enthralling collection of seventy Canadian folk songs. 
The book is so delightful in itself that it is almost a detraction to admit 
that it will undoubtedly prove enormously useful as well — for schools, 
for sing-songs, for side-lights on our history. 


Most of our history seems devoid of humanity. It’s true, of course, 


that our past is peopled with explorers, generals, captains of industry 


and statesmen, but rarely do we find ourselves reminded that Canada’s 
past is full of ordinary people as well. In Canada’s Story in Song, 
ordinary people get their innings. These songs, for the most part, are 
anonymous. And they were — and are — sung unpretentiously by 
thousands of perfectly standard-variety Canadians. Canada’s past 
acquires a new dimension in the pages of Canada’s Story in Song. 

Comic-cameo cover illustrations and whimsical drawings scattered 
through the text are by Leo Rampen. Canada’s Story in Song is an 
alternate selection of the Readers’ Club of Canada. 


PETER MARTIN. 


LLEGE IN THE COUNTRY; a program of education for 
adults. Mildred E. English. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 
Toronto : 1959. xvi, 120 pp. $3.00. 


The story this book tells is not new to Canadians. We have tried the 
same type of program in the Community Schools of the Adult Education 
Service, Macdonald College ; in Farm Radio Forum; and indeed its 
philosophy is inherent in much of our rural extension work. Yet we 
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lave not had, perhaps, either the single-minded purpose or the financial 
resources of College in the Country. 

‘““West Georgia”, a small institution and a member of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, is located at Carollton, Georgia. In its brief 
life of twenty-five years, the College has gained the support of three 
national foundations and attracted visitors from most of the United 
States and forty-seven foreign countries.’ 

The outstanding characteristic of College in the Country is the 
firm place it has established for itself in the hearts of rural people. It 
has created an unusually effective co-operation between its faculty and 
its constitutents, through a network of committees, which, if we are 
to believe Miss English, really functions. It appears to have been highly 
successful in teaching the arts of community living to people eager 
to learn. 


Two aspects of the varied program have particular interest for 
Canada ; the Studycades and the study group in the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary, which because it could not legitimately be a College in the 
Country adopted the designation College at the Cross-Roads. We have 
long shared the same ideas ; but College in the Country demonstrates 
how these have become concrete realities over a period of time. 


For a Canadian reader, it is somewhat surprising to note that in 
a citizenship project stretching into the international field, there is 
almost no effort to face the segregation issue right at home. A brief 
mention is made of a program “For Negroes Only”, which, while it is 
administered by a mixed committee, has only Negroes as participants. 
It may well be that integration in this particular part of the United 
States has not yet progressed to the stage where such a program would 
be possible. It would, however, strengthen the book if that fact were 
frankly admitted. It is, indeed, most commendable for the citizens of 
the area to welcome into their homes and their community visitors 
from India. Would they do the same for their Negro neighbours next 
door ? Miss English does not tell us. 


FOLKEHOJSKOLEN I NORDEN; the Nordic Folk High-School 
Yearbook 1960. Roar Skovmand, Ed., Copenhagen: Det Nordiske 
Folkehojskoleraad, 1960. p.p. 134. D. Kr. 10.00. Distributed by : Folk 
High-School Secretariat, Vartov, Copenhagen. 

The long awaited Nordic Folk High-School Yearbook was finally pub- 
lished this July under the editorship of Roar Skovmand, veteran of 
danish folk high-school movement and retired editor of the danish folk 
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high-school weekly Hojskolebladet. The co-editors were M. Karttunen 
and K. Wallin for Finland, K. Orbeck Sorheim and F. Forfang for 
Norway, and G. Vestlund for Sweden. 

Three articles in the Yearbook are papers, presented at the Nordic 
Folk High-School Council Conference, held in the Summer of 1959 in 
Denmark. These are: Democracy and the Folk High-School, by J. 
Novrup (Denmark), who underlines the development of the “human 
being itself” as the focal point of the folk high-school movement. The 
second paper reprinted in the Yearbook is an interesting treatment of 
the rivalry between the family and the industrial plant, Problems Relat- 
ing to Human Contacts in the Industrialized Community, by J. Vestlund 
(Sweden). This is followed by a paper concerned with the necessity of 
the folk high-schools to adapt to the changing socio-economic structure 
of the society, The Folk High-School and Changes in the Village Com- 
munity, by Professor P. Nyboe Anderson (Denmark). The papers are 
followed by two articles on The Folk High-School and Adult Education, 
by F. Forfang (Norway) and V. Kriiger (Norway), and by three illus- 
trated articles concerned with modern folk high-school architecture in 
Denmark, Finland, and Norwav. The Yearbook closes with a section of 
statistical data about the folk high-schools in the four nordic countries 
for the years 1955/58, with a very interesting summary of the legal 


relation between the state and the folk high-schools in the respective 
countries, and with information regarding scholarships, foreign students, 
and teacher exchange 


The Yearbook contains an english summary by P. Wait of the Inter- 
national People’s College in Elsinore, which covers the main points of 
the papers and articles. English explanatory notes are also added to the 
statistical charts. This makes the Yearbook into a valuable help for 
everyone interested in the scandinavian folk high-school movement in 
particular, or in residential adult education in general. It is to be hoped 
that the Yearbook will become established as a regular publication of the 
Nordic Folk High-School Council. 


JINDRA KULICH. 





113 
AND 
ALL THAT 


]. Roby Kidd 


STAFF TEAM FOR 1960-61. By now everyone will have 
heard the welcome news that Arthur Pigott joins us at 113. He will 
arrive on November 1, 1960, and becomes Director on May 1, 1961. 
The only problem about this is the difficulty we will have to find 
someone as capable to succeed him as Chairman of our Executive 
Committee. But that is not the only staff development that pleases us. 
Eleanor Graham is already ensconced as editor of FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT and it is like old times having her there. To support 
her as Assistant Editor is Yvonne Aziz, who had been loaned for one 
year to the Canadian Committee for World Refugee Year. In another 
partial shift, Diana Ironside, assisted by Rosemary Hood, is now giving 
full time to the Library and Information program. Marion McFarland 
formerly secretary of the u N Es c O National Committee is executive 
secretary of the Joint Planning Commission. Assisting her is Isabelle 
Gamble, once secretary to Dr Corbett. And who do vou think has 


replaced Catherine McLean in Living Library ? That youthful veteran 
and president of a famous book club, Peter Martin. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT HEARD about, or taken part in one of 
the demonstrations of Living Library you have missed the most exciting 
barnstorming cultural activity since Chautauqua was on wheels. Demon- 
strations have been held in eight Canadian cities ; strong committees 
are found in each of these centres. We still do not know how many 
groups have been organized but our own office has been besieged with 
orders for books and records. Chairman of the National Committee 
responsible for all of this is Fred Baker of Toronto. 


THE LATEST 1SSWE of the Newsletter of the Indian-Eskimo 
Association of Canada (whose editor is Harriet Rouillard, once editor 
of FOOD FOR THOUGHT), gives considerable informa- 
tion about educational and community development programs for the 
Indians. It features accounts of work fostered by Walter Hlady of the 
Saskatchewan Center for Community Studies and Dean Goard, Assistant 
Director of the Adult Education De “partment of the Vancouver School 
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Board. The 1 £ A is no longer a committee of c A a E but we are 
as pleased with its successes as if we had been responsible for them. 


THE LATEST MENTOR book, entitled Towards the Liberally 
Educated Executive, is a mass reprint of a book first printed by the 
Fund For Adult Education. My own article in this book, originally a 
speech, has now been published seven different times in three countries. 
This is a clear gauge of the interest that exists in the subject. 


OUR LIBRARY is now collecting books on adult education regu- 
larly in more than ten different languages. We have some problems 
with our correspondence from time to time although Elisabeth Czeija 
can cope with a good deal, sometimes aided by Stephen Davidovich 
of the Executive Committee. At present we are seeking help to enable 
us to conduct correspondence in several European and Asian languages. 
Recent visitors who left us important books were Father X. S. T. 
Nayagem, from Ceylon, a distinguished Tamil scholar and editor of the 
rAMIL QUARTERLY and Mr. Tartib Prawirodihardjo, director, 
Department of Community Education for Indonesia. 


OTHER visittTORs: Gerald Hunnius who was office manager at 
McGill University for the vu N £E s C 0 World Conference on Adult 


Education has arrived to undertake graduate work at the University of 
Toronto. John Kidd has also arrived to join the staff of the Extension 
Department of the University. Two distinguished “graduates” of the 
staff of the c a A E, Professor George Grant, formerly head of the 
Philosophy Department at Dalhousie University and Robert McKenzie, 
of the London School of Economics, have both been by. 


‘LAN THOMAS has written us about a new school, with a special 
curriculum planned for adults, which has come about through the 
initiative of Jack White in the B.C. Department of Education and the 
Vancouver Adult Education Division. We wonder what province will 
be next to take advantage of the recently increased grants offered for 
adult vocational education by the Federal Government 


DID YOu KNOw that for several of the international conferences 
held this summer there are continuing committees? For several years 
there has been an Advisory Committee on Adult Education for 
uNESCO; this Committee is to be enlarged and strengthened. Its 
Chairman is Charles Barbier of Switzerland, known everywhere to 
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co-operators because of his work in the International Co-operative 
Alliance. Those most interested in residential education also have 
managed to maintain regular contact. Their conference in Canada this 
summer was the fourth such international meeting. R. Alex Sim is 
the Canadian who serves on this executive. University Extension 
representatives meeting at Sagamore established an international Con- 
gress with Bill McCallion of McMaster University as chairman and 
A. A. Liveright of Chicago as secretary. The Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the World Confederation of the Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession had elected their officers one year ago with J. R. Kidd as 
chairman and Leland Bradford of Washington as secretary. Care will 
be taken to correlate the work of these continuing committees so that 
there will be maximum benefit and no overlapping of effort. 


PLEASE MARK YOUR CALENDAR: 
Next National Council Meeting Last week in January — Toronto 
Annual Meeting First week in June — Montreal or 
Toronto 
1961 National Adult Education 
Conference October 30, 31, November 1 — 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa 
Joint Planning Commission November 4, 1960 — Toronto 
February 3, 1961 — Ottawa 
April 7, 1961 — Montreal 


FEATURED SPEAKER and entertainer at a recent dinner at the 
Arts and Letters Club in Toronto was Ned Corbett who presented his 
famous repertory of Drummond, and a number of well-known stories 
which by now are even better known. Dr Corbett is deeply engaged 
these days in preparing his profile on Dr Sidney Smith. 





® Figuring that it is as important to put books into people's hands as 
it is to put ideas in their heads, Gordon Campbell, of the Adult Educa- 
tion Division of the Department of Education, Saskatchewan, has 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Civic Campaign for a new public 
library costing $1 million. The vote comes November 2. He will be 


working with twelve voluntary committees in the campaign. 

@ The two-vear training course for workers in the field of recreation 
and informal education, which has been sponsored by the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto since 1954, has now been 
accepted by the Extension Department of the University of Toronto 
for future sponsorship and administration. 

@ A new pamphlet, Music — Let's Have More of It, has been announced 
by Publications Services, a department of the ywca of the usa. 


Based on material tested by associations and specialists, this pamphlet 
describes, clearly and simply, the value, planning, and creative use 
of informal music with many kinds of groups. Leaders can use it 


with all age levels, since it covers such common problems as: how 


to catch and develop music interest, how to present a song, how to 
use community resources, when to use a professional leader. The 
pamphlet sells for $1.00 and may be ordered from Publications Services, 
Room 605, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

@ The Council of National Organizations for Adult Education have 
announced the appointment of Irving H. Becker as Executive Secretary. 
Mr Becker replaces Mrs Lois R. McCarthy, who is returning to an 
executive position with the Girl Scouts of the usa after serving as the 
administrative head of the Council of National Organizations since its 
inception more than eight years ago. 

The Council, with offices at 150 East 35 Street, New York City, 
is made up of national and international organizations composed of 
individuals, groups and institutions who represent a variety of interests 
— education, government, business, agriculture, religion, rehabilitation, 
labor, agriculture development, civic affairs, health, group relations, 
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economics, foreign affairs — and who have a program and concern in 
adult education. 

Mr Becker has previously served as Executive Director of the 
Cincinnati Council on World Affairs, and as Training Officer for the 
United States Technical Cooperation Mission to India. 
® Since October 13, cc radio has been presenting weekly half-hour 
programs entitled South-East Asia: A Different Culture. Broadcaster 
Catherine McLean talks with people from five Asian countries, discussing 
attitudes to various aspects of life. The programs are heard on the Trans- 
Canada network at 8.30 p.m. EDT/EST. 

Main attitudes examined in the broadcasts are those underlying 
family relationships, religious beliefs, education, work and leisure. The 
Asians being interviewed now live in Britain, Canada and the United 
States and are familiar with Western ways of life. 

Miss McLean, a Canadian who has visited some South-East Asian 
countries, was executive secretary for the 1959 Couchiching Conference, 
the theme of which was Changing Asia. 

The four-program project is sponsored jointly, with the assistance 
of the Canadian National Commission for uNEsSco, by the cspc and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education. The ca ae plans to use 


the recorded interviews as discussion material for study gruops across 


Canada. 


®@ Plans are going forward for a second Canadian-U.S. Relations con- 
ference, co-sponsored ne the University of Washington and U.B.C. This 
will be held December 1, 2, and 3 in Seattle, and a very high level of 
speaker is being ssace Fe Howard Green, Colonel Stacey and Senator 
Henry Jackson have agreed to come; others are being approache od. 
® The North-West Regional Conference of Extension Departments is 
being held this Fall, November 20 to 23 in Gearhart, Oregon. 
@ From a Progress Report of the Canadian Conference on Education, 
1962: the Conference Program Committee will consist of Ex officio; Fred 
Price, Miss C. Robins, Max Swerdlow, Kurt Swinton. Liaison; Mrs 
D. W. McGibbon, T. K. McIlroy, George Roberts. Members; Fred Bart- 
lett, Richard Bergeron, Joseph Clark, George Flower, Robert Gauthier, 
Andre L’Heureux, David Kirk, Gerald Nason, Robert Oliver, Frank Peers, 
Mrs Rvyrie Smith, Freeman Stewart, Douglas Walkington. 

Additional members have been invited from cTF and Nccvu and 
members of provincial committees will also be consulted. 

No formal meeting of the Committee has been held but the Chair- 
man has talked with most of the members of the Committee. A draft 
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program will be available for discussion for the Executive Meeting on 
November 9, 1960. During the summer the Chairman and other members 
of the Committee have been able to discuss educational matters with 
colleagues from many other countries. Some excellent program sug- 
gestions have developed 

® The Metropolitan Educational Television Association of Toronto an- 
nounces that an Educational Television Course, planned in co-operation 
with the Ryerson Institute of Technology, will take place, commencing 


October 15, 1960, on twelve successive Saturday mornings. 


This is one of a number of projects being planned by META with 


the purpose of stimulating concern for the educational use of television. 


Formed in 1959 to serve educational and cultural agencies in the Metro- 
politan Toronto area, the objects of MET A are : to serve as an informa- 
tion and co-ordinating centre for educational television in Metropolitan 
oronto; to create a climate of opinion which will make possible adequate 
and appropriate use of the medium of television by educational and 
cultural institutions; to develop in the Metropolitan Toronto broadcast 
area an understanding of the role of educational television and to en- 
courage the appropriate and adequate use of television in formal educa- 
tion by schools and universities, and in the field of adult education 
generally 

It is the hope of the present member bodies of META that other 
educational institutions or organizations with an educational program will 
consider that membership will help to provide much necessary informa- 
tion concerning the role of Tv in education. Also, by joining META 
the experience and knowledge gained by individual educational bodies 
can be made available to many. Already considerable investigation and 
planning has gone into future television program possibilities in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area 
@ Mrs H. H. (Pearl) Steen, a member of the National Council and the 
Chairman of the B.C. Adult Education Council has been named to the 
Canadian delegation to the 15th session of the u N General Assembly 
and will be in New York for the Fall months. 
@ We should like to draw our readers’ attention to The Foundation 
Directory, published for The Foundation Library Center by Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York; pp. 817, $10.00. It includes details on 5,202 
foundations, with combined assets totalling more than $11.5 billion, and 
grants for the latest year of record of about $625 million. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


SOME PEOPLE SEND AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS — 
{ BRACE OF PHEASANTS, OR A SMOKED | 
TURKEY, OR A CRATE OF FLORIDA GRAPE- — 
FRUIT, OR A BASKET OF JAMS, JELLIES AND — 
CHEESES .. . 


SOME PEOPLE SEND FOOD FOR THOUGHT. | 


IT COSTS LESS AND WE CAN RECOMMEND IT AS : 
SUPERIOR FARE. 
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